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who beque: 


dors with wings of 33 by leet. of con- 


iitution founded 


Robert Rix hard Rarice ll of New-York, 
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acres for this purpose ta the 
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° THE GIPSY MOTILER. 
Or, the HAiseries of Gnforced fMarviage. 
CHAPTER V. 
Wine Denzil lay ina preearious condition, he 
was greatly agitated by the information that Panny 
the 


strect. 


had been frightened by tale of a Gipsey man 


whom she met in the 

‘The appearance of Fanny too plainly indicate dtheat 
this mysterious personage had extended the sam 
W arning to her which had destroy« d Denzil’s 


The ag 


i his mund wa 


: . 
itation that Fanny’s unhappiness wrought 


s soon observed by the surge: 


Hi. Whe 


msisted that the patient niust not be disturbed. 


In the meantime Ned brought Denzil a letter 
from his mother, m which she « presse d oa strone 
desire to see her son, but was unwilling to cneoun 
ter Mr. Levison, fearme that he would sct enquiries 

‘ ! } | +] r t " 
on toot whieh would tead to the arrest i mate i 


ment of ner father. 





Lith ward, which at that tin s of compara- 


tively little value, but now has increased to an im 
mense estate. Conneeted with the building is a 
farin of LGO aeres. In the yard fronting the edifice 
is an clegant monument to the memory of the 


founder. No worthy applicant has ever yet been 
present L110 of the 


hom wd dropped their last 


reject: d. ‘There are here at 
! Neptune, 1 
anchor, have found a snug r port for lite —Jlistorical 


of New-York. 
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wiuty of w 
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Collections of the 





At lengtl Denzil had so far recovered as to ride 


Mr. 


caln Ww 


out wih Levison, and, his return. he 


Ned fora 


Mr. Levison had a suspicion of his intention to yo 


on sent 


let. in whieh he was seated bejore 
out again. 
Denzil?” he 


mund, surcly, to 


Where are you going, exclanned : 


‘vou must be out of your think 


of going out at this time of might ; and to answer 


no ¢ arthly purpose that Lean see.” 
Probably not,” Denzil, * 


little business to do—so adieu for the present ; | 


but IT have a 


shall 


re phic d 


not be long before | am back again.” 


The carriage drove on until it stopped at the door 


of ome of those large wretched habitations which can 
be found only in the suburbs of Parts. : ppearing iti- 
titely more cloomy and wretehed than an humbler 
welling, from its union with poverty, dirt and musery. 
Denzil red ep ed up the ha and 

‘ t ( “ey ! \ ‘ mit out ire 
1 ‘ 1 t on upon i vel bac 
rice t t 1) ict Nli ! the ad 


upon him, all, seemingly, in expectation that his 
visit was intended to thenr; but Ned continued to 


ascend, and it was not till they reached their last 


landing that he pointed to a door, and whispered, 


‘That is ner place.” 


Denzil could searecly speak, but he ordered Ned 


‘ 


to go down stairs and wait for hin: and then, with 


ked at the door. A confused 


trembling hand. knoe 


noise, Which he heard at first, ceased for a moment, 


and ashrill voice called * Eutre:.” 
Denzil lifted the lateh, but he was about to retreat, 
from the belief that he had mistaken the 


instead of the deserted and glooniy 


roorn, for, 


place he had 


anticipated, and instead of the mourning and soli- 
tary inhabitant, he beheld, a table covered with 
bottles and glasses, occupying nearly the whole of 
the muddle of the room, which certainly, in every 


other respect, was wretched and miserable enough. 

Around this table were seated four or five men, 
vhose noisy conversation Deuzil’s unexpected ap- 
pearance scemed to have suspended. A 
stool at the 


stantly started up, uttered a Saint seream, 


female, 


who wus sitting on a low fireside, in- 


and Hew 
It was his mother 
to meet her m! 
The 


Denzil was lett 


to mect him. ! but what a place 


men: departed, on a hint from Elinor, and 


alone with his mother.—For some 
Denzil glaneed 


itured to fix his 


iments both preserved silence. 


round the a 


nariment, and then ve 
omitenanee wh 
shed to se¢ 

searecly past the middle age, 


time. 


eyes ou that ¢ had so lonwed, 


so ardently vi He heheld a 
but faded, 
Ver 


and her 


woman 
evidently, 
still 


retained 


more by eare than features 


still 


itssymimetrieal proportions; but hereyes were sunk- 


were 
eminently beautiful, form 
en, and thongh they now shone 


natural 


with almost preter- 
the 


and it was 


briehtness, it was evidently under 


influence of extraordinary excitement : 


heightened, too, by the deep flush, whieh rendered 


the rouge that louded her check unneces and 


, thoneh 
ral effect. was co pose d of the 


wry 
useless at the present moment. Her dress 


gaudy astoits gene 


ost paltry materials; and her whole appearance 
wis such as Denzil would, had he easnolly met her 
ut his walks, have turned from with pity and diswust, 
Reon a MMpression that she was a victim and a 
votary of vice and dissipation. 

* You have cone five ortimente moment.” 

ce obs ved, aia tr peyhina voniee . ° Wy Uubilaappry 

ther——” 
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Your father,” exclaimed Denzil, starting. 

* Yes, that was my father,” she replied; “ did 
you not recognize him? But I do not, wonder 
that you did not, for he has been drinking inces- 
santly since he got the money you sent him, and it 
makes him——”’ she burst into tears, unable to 
proceed. 

* There is one question—forgive me if I solemnly 
implore you to answer me with sincerity—Is that 
man your Fatuer? I mean, is your father the 
only companion you have? the—the person of 
whom you have all along spoken—to whom you 
have alluded ——” 

* Certainly,” she exclaimed, with a look of ex- 
treme surprise.“ ‘lo whom—what did yor think? 
Surely—surely ! 
you think 


” 





She threw herself into his arms, in a transport of 
tears and grief, and Denzil pressed her with fervor 
to his bosom. 

* My mother, my dear mother!” he exclaimed. 
“ Oh, what a load, what a burthen you have taken 
off iny mind! I knew not that it was your father— 
your REAL father, who was your companion, though 
Oh, 
mother, these are tears of joy, of pride, at finding 


I heard 1M speak of his Elinor—his daughter. 


that your heart is so susceptible of that feeling of 
filial duty * 

* Which has been my ruin!” she replied, with 
hin J attribute my 
present condition—it is for him that [have become 





vehemence ; ** yes, to 


nay 


the wretch—the miserable wretch which you behold 
me! But for him L should now be innocent and 
happy, and you would never have lived to blush for 
your mother! You start, my child, but if you 
have heard, as L imagime you have, all the partie- 
ulars of my unhappy history from Mr. Levison, 
you must have heard that it was to that man, who 
{ unfortunately call my father; that it was to his 
importanities—his cruelly excreiscd authority, that 
1 yielded, when I becaime the wilt of that gencrous, 
that ill-requited man, whose honor, and —whose 
life,” 


sacrificed—cruelly and bascly sacrificed ! 


she added, in a deep and hollow tone, ** were 
Think 
my child, what must be my feclings to live in con- 
stant, nay, hourly association with one whose hands 
are stained with the blood of his friend—of his 
benefactor—ol my husband!!! Yes, he was my 
husband—a kind, a generous, a devoted husband, 
to the wretch who had deecived him.” 

* Of whom, of what do you speak ?” exclaimed 
Denzil, in amazement. * L know not to what you 
allude, or what horrible mystery Lhave yet to learn. 
But there is one question that Lam most anxious to 
have answered—you have told me that [ must 
regard her whoin I have ever regarded as the daugh- 
But then 
who am 1? and why, if she is treated as a daughter, 


ter of iny adopted father, as my sister. 
am | regarded as an alien?” 

* She is not bis daughter,” Elinor replied ; ** what 
has been his motives for calling her such, I know 
not. She is your sister, born at the same tine with 
you, and, therefore if possible, more dearly and 
nearly connected with you.” 

Denzil traversed the room im an agony which 
his mother could not misapprehend, and which 
she feared to increase by any farther observation. 

©“ "Phen. if Lunderstand you aright,” he observed, 
suddenly stopping, ** Mr. Levison has no right to 
the title of parent? 

Certainly not: he has no elann 


upon you or 


your sister, except that which his unexampled gen- 
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Oh, my son—did you—could — 


REPOSITORY. 
crosity and benevolence has given him; and is it 
possible that you are so imperfectly acquainted 
with the circumstances of your birth as not to know 
that your mother was the wretched wife of Augus- 
tus Levison, the elder brother of him to whom you 
are indebted, not only for all the advantages you 
now enjoy, but even for existence, for your mother 
left you to the mercy of that world which has had 
no compassion on her. But think not that she fled 
because she was conscious of the horrible crime 
which was laid to her charge.—It is true that she 
could have cleared herself by declaring the truth ; 
but, in so doing, she must have condemned her 
father—she could not do that, and so she fled.” 
“Then he was the murderer?” exclaimed Denzil ; 
* that man at whose very voice my heart seemed 
to revolt, he 





** Yes,” she replied, in a low and hurried tone ; 
“to you I dare acknowledge the truth—acknow- 
ledge what tortures would not wring from me, for I 
feel certain that the horrible seeret will not be used 
to his disadvantage. My son, may I trust you?” 
and she looked wildly in his face. 

* You may,” returned Denzil, with emphasis ; 
* but 1 would first ask you to whom do | owe my 
birth ?” 

She hid her face with her hands for some moments 
while sighs of the bitterest agony seemed to suffo- 
cate the words she would have uttered. 

« "To answer your question,” sheat length artic- 
ulated, * it will be necessary that I retrace scenes 
and events, Which years of misery, of shame, and of 
suffering, have not crased from my memory. At 
an early age | lost my only friend, my mother. 
She was the gentlest, the meckest being that ever 
breathed; and though my spirit sometimes, even 
when a child, revolted against the tyranny of my 
father, and the blind implicit submission to his will 
which he exaeted from her, yet I, unconsciously 
imbibed the same terror of his frown—the same 
habit of implicit dependence upon, and obedience 
to his dictates, even though my feclings and under- 
standing would have led me to judge and to uct 
dith rently. Yet it was not by violence alone that he 
established his empire (for so I may truly eall it 
over me. With my mother, indeed, the bare indi- 
cation of his will was a law: bat with me he would 
condesecnd to employ argument and persuasion ; 
and few, LT believe, ever possescced such powers of 
making ** the worse appear the belior cause” as he 
did—My mother’s death left me still more depen- 
dant on him, still more exposed to the mfluence of 
his vile sophistry, yet it did not corrupt my heart, 
although it influenced my conduct. 

* Twas not sixteen when I accompanied my 
father, who went to jom = the regiment to which he 
had been appointed in his medical capacity. It is 
now no vanity im me to say that at that period I 
possessed more than an ordinary share of personal 
beauty. My father’s free and convivial manners, 
and the fame of his beautiful dauchter, soon made 
our apartment the rendezvous of all the gay and un- 
thinking among the officers who were his as 
these he secretly pointed out to me 
more than one as worth taking puins to secure. 
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ates, and of 


* My heart, however, soon made its own sclec- 


tion. Lowas then little: inere than sixteen—vyou 


father was twenty-six—and, even at that carly ave 
had aequired the highest reputation for gallantry 


and skill in his profession. He was of a noble 


fanuly, too—the heir of a peerage, and m the expec- 


tancy of an ample fortune: and when [add to this 
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that his person was strikingly handsome, and his 
manners and accomplishments of the most superior 
order, it will not appear surprising that [ should, 
from his first introduction, regard hum with pecuhar 
favor. 

* Our first meeting was, indeed, decisive of my 
fate. 
his generosity and feeling, and aneedotes’ of his 
bravery, in abundance, recited in the after-dinner 
conversations between my father and his guests. 
He had never been of our parties, and it so hap- 
pened that, for nearly three months, | had never 
had any nearer view of him than when on horse- 
back, surrounded by all those who were proud of 
his friendship, and contending for his notice. | 
saw his person fully—but I need not attempt to 
describe him, for in you I see him again before me. 

* LT met him at a house of mourning, and his con- 
duct there raised him higher than ever in my favor. 
He waited upon me home ; and from that period he 
Was a constant visitor. Frederick, for that was 
the name by which LT learned to call him, had never 
in words told me that he loved me, but every look 
and action declared it. The veil was soon with- 
drawn. Frederick absented himscl! the whole of 
one day. Ll was wretched, and my father uneasy. 
He called at his lodgings, and was told that he had 
received letters from England, and was then busily 
engaged in writing, but that he would be with us 
at breakfast next morning. He arrived, and re- 
quired the company of my father alone. ‘They were 
shut up together for more than two hours. lt knew 
not what was the nature of their conversation. At 
length they both appeared.—Frederick soon left us, 
and then ny father stated that some of his * good na- 
tured friends’ in England had written to Frederick, 
cautioning him against marrying me, and threaten- 
ing him with the loss of his estate uf he did soe. 

** And does he think that | would consent” | 
exclaimed, with mingled agony and indignation. 

** Stop—lct 


ther. 


us have no heroies ! ered my fia- 
‘It will be sufficient for you to know that 


you are his wife, without assuming the tithe. and ex- 





posing him to the resentment of his friends. Ina 
few days I shall accompany you to— The 


priest there, for a hberal compensation, will perform 
the marriage ceremony, which le will also Keep 
secret; and then let the world think what it will, 
until the tine comes when he shall be able openly ta 
avow his alliance with you. 

“7 felt shame both for my father and for Freder- 
ick; but, as might be expected, my father’s argu- 
ments and authority, and my love for Frederick, 
prevailed over my seruples—the scheme wa’ ear- 
ried ito effect,and L was united to the man I 


adore dd.” 


* "Thank God!” exclaimed Denzil, witha rapture 


he could not express ; * Lneed not blush to own 


my mother.” 
She shook her head mournfully, and proceeded. 
** 1 was so con plete a novice as not to be aware 


thata Inarriage CCrenony, pe rformed um privat by 


a Cathohe priest, was, in facet, no marriage + and, 


satistied that Twas really his wife, E became, by 
ake Trees, pe rh etlhy recom itled. 


Vy father hired a handsome house, for the ex- 


penses of which Frederick was responsible—and 


tluther we removed. TL now fancied tnyself happy, 


bevond the reach of ftate—hut l 


soon suw that 
Krederick was not. His love for me seemed to suf- 
fer no di ninution : on the contrary. lus tenderness 
sen d to inerease : vet he w restless, uncasy, 


I had often heard of him—had heard traits of 


So 


** 
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and, at times, gloomy to a degree that excited a | 


Fre- 
quently I caught his eyes fixed on me, with an ex- 


thousand vague fears and terrors in my mind. 


pression of melancholy and regret that I in vain 
attempted to assign a motive for; and once I recol- 
lect being awakened from a peaceful sleep, by his 
wari tears dropping on my face as he watched over 
me. But too soon was this explained. I was dis- 
tracted at learning that he had been appointed to 
the command of a regiment destined fora distant 
service, and that it was absolutely impossible for 
me to accompany him. At first, iny father appear- 
ed grieved and vexed; but he soon became recon- 
ciled to the arrangement, and Ll was obliged to be 
satisfied with the promise that | should join Fred- 
erick as soon as it were practicable. [ parted from 
him with tolerable fortitude, but [ saw, though he 
strove to appear calm and composed, that he was, 


Alas! little did I think 


that he was then quitting me forever; and that 


in reality, greatly agitated. 


what I considered the effeet of his tenderness and 
love for me, were the pangs of remorse and shame 
at having deceived me! 

“With him fled every vestige of happiness or 
counfort. My 


even father returned at once to his 


riotous and intemperate habits. Thad no female 
associates, and our house was perfectly filled with 
the most dissolute and profligate of the other sex. 


At length I 


father treated my observations with contempt, and 


ventured to renonstrate—but my 
I hinted that wy 
HUSBAND would not be pleased were he to know 
Never shall I 
forget the sarcastie sneer With whichimy father re- 


sneered at my prudish affectation. 
that [ was thus exposed to insults. 


peated the word * nusBAND.’ 

** Ttis quite time to disimiss allthat nonsense from 
your mind Elinor,’ he added; ‘you surely cannot 
have been so foolish as to believe that vou had any 
real claim to the title of wife—L mean LeGaL 
claim.’ 

* What followed L know not. 1 cannot pretend 
to recollect or to deseribe the rage, the agony— 
oh, no—words cannot paint what TL felt during the 
Yet it 


much for my own degradation and utter ruin I 


explanation which followed. Was not so 
mourned, as for him who had thus disgraced hun- 
sell by stooping to such base arts to lure me to des- 
truction. It appeared, from my father’s contes- 
sion, that he had suggested the plan of a pretended 
He had no 


alternative, he said, between this and utter rain— 


marriage merely to save my seruples. 
for he had contracted obligations which he could 
not discharge, and he feared Frederick would with- 
draw lis assistance. ‘his was false—I knew it 
wus false—for I know that Frederick recoiled, at 
first, with terror from the base proposals of my un- 
natural parent, who literally sold his child for a sum 
which he squandered at the gaming-table. Tam 
well assured of this, for my wretched father has 
since, in a moment of temporary remorse, unfolded 
the whole of the black and revolting sceret to me.” 

A long pause ensued, but Elmor was aroused 
from her reverie by the voice of Denzil, who, im the 
tenderest accents, endeavored to soothe and console 
her, and she again proceeded. 

* A few weeks only had clapsed from the period 
which consigMe d me to sh me and muse ry, bn lore 
my father was dismussed from the situation he held 
with ignominy and disgrace. A small sum only 
remaimed of the money appropriated by your father, 
lor ny support, W ith which we retreated to Mugland, 


where we hoped to remain uiknown. 
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“1 knew not, (for he seldom communicated any 
of his plans to me,) what were his real intentions at 
the time that accident threw us in the way of Mr. 
Levison, the brother of your benefactor. ‘The re- 
sult of that occurrence you know—IL became his 
wife—but you can never know the wretchedness, 
the heart-rending pangs with which I consented to 
this step. My feelings towards Mr. Levison, were, 
at first, only those of dislike and aversion, but his 
excessive generosity and indulgence, and the open- 
ness and integrity of his character, contrasted with 
my father’s tyranny and total want of principle, 
enforced my respect. tried to shut my eyes to the 
past, and to look forward to the future, as offering 
the prospects of a life of comfort and respectability, 
I determined to devote my whole cares to make the 
life of my husband and those dependant on him, 
happy—but from this dream I was fearfully 
Had I consulted the dictates of my 
own heart, I should have fled from his presence, 


awakened. 


and avoided, at least, hearing his reproaches ; but 
my fatal habit of dependance on and subjection to 
my father’s councils, kept me wavering until it 
was too late. My husband beeame gloomy and 
estranged from me, though apparently unable or 
unwilling to believe the full extent of his misfortune. 
He accused my father of the deception we had 
practised—my father attempted to soothe him—to 
persuade hint of his own innocence—he tried too to 
plead for me—to represent me as the vietim of an 
unprincipled man: but Mr. Levison’s violence at 
finding that that which he had still * hoped against 
hope,” was confirmed beyond a doubt, transported 
hin beyond the bounds of reason. 

* At the commencement of the conversation 
which led to this disclosure, | fainted away ; when 
l recall- 
ed to my recollection the secne I had quitted, the 
rage of Mr. Levison, and the deep dark look which 


Lrecovered, | was in my room and alone. 


had dwelt on my father’s brow: Larose to listen, 
but all was silent, and I dreaded to meet any of the 
servants—all of whom I conceived were, by this tine 
in possession of my seeret. 

* Under this impression, [stole down the stairs to 
the door of the room in which L had left my father 
and Mr. Levison. 
but it 


All was silent—I tried to enter, 


was locked. 


A vague and dreadtual fear 


took about to 


possession of my mind. IT was 
seream jor help, when a thought suddenly darted 
aeross my mind that I could enter from the terrace, 
Thither I flew rather than 


run. | entered, and beheld Mr. Levison stretehed on 


through the windows. 
the ground in the agonies of death. Seated on a 
chair, opposite, was my father, apparently stupified 
and irresolute how to act. 

*'The sight of me seemed to reeall his senses. 
‘Fool! he 


* What are you come here for? He is dying ma fit : 


exclunmed, in a low agitated tone, 
but if you are seen here, we shall both be ruincd— 
destroyed? Did any one see you enter” 

* LT shook my head wildly, for | could not utter 
a word. 

**Go back then quickly ! for your life, go back! 
and do net stir till I come to you! Hasten, if you 
do not wish to destroy yourself and me! 

* | obeyed him—I know not why L obeyed him, 


er how my trembling limbs supported me to my 


chamber: but when L reached it. L again for a time, 


found respite from misery in insensibility. 


however, it appeared, escape wholly unseen. My 


own niaid—a good, kind-hearted maid, had seen me 


retreat from the room, and that circumstance gave 
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I did not, 


35 


color to the suspicion which was soon raised, that 
I had been accessory to, or a passive witness of the 
dreadful deed that had been perpetrated. 

“Within a few hours of Mr. Levison’s death, 
you and your sister saw the light. Until the mo- 
ment I beheld you, T had prayed meessantly to dic 
—but now, oh! how changed were my feelings! I 
longed to retire to some spot, and enjoy in retire- 
ment the presence of my children. But these vis- 
ions were too soon banished by the certainty of the 
dreadful fate that awaited me, and which the pity 
and affection of the kind-hearted girl, who had at- 
tended me with unexampled tenderness, had hitherto 
concealed from me. 

“The manner of Mr. Levison’s death had exei- 
ted suspicions in the minds of his domestics, that 
he had been unfairly dealt with—my father saw 
the dangerous precipice on which he stood and 
fled; having first seeured every valuable which he 
could appropriate to himself. 

“ T heard that the brother of Mr. Levison had 
arrived at the Hall; and that 


untimely fate of his brother was only appeased by 


his sorrow for the 


the hope of bringing his murderers to justice. By 
the assistance of my maid, T sueceeded in making 
my escape, and at the expiration of three days I 
found myself in London ; a place to which 1 was 
a total stranger, without a friend to advise or to 
direet me!” 

Here poor Elinor paused in’ her narrative, to 
give vent to her tears. She then went on and 
related her whole history of wande ring and sorrow, 


sinee she had left the house of Mr. Levison.  Lan- 


» guage cannot describe the feclings which had agi- 


tated the bosom of Denzil, during this murrative ; 
but it was ended, and pity and filial affection ban- 
ished every other feeling. 

* We will never part again!” he observed, as he 
took the hand of his mother, * yet to-nieht I must 
mother, Twill 
finally arrange my departure, and ere to-morrow 


return—but to-morrow, my dear 
night vou will sec me again.” 

* "Till to-morrow, then,” she exclaimed, hastily, 
* T will bid you adieu—for [ hear my father com- 
ing: and Ido not wish you to mect at this mo- 

Denzil had as little inclination to the interwiew 
us she had, and he readily followed her directions 
to retire into a small closet on the landime-place, 
until the old man should have entered the room, by 
which ineans he would avoid mecting him on the 
stairs. "The heart of Denzil seemed to chill as he 
heard him, in passing, inquire what she had done 
with that boy? but the door was immediately closed, 
and he could only indistinetly hear the hum of their 
voices. He was opening the closet-door, when 


the sound of the old man’s voice suddenly raised, 


as Win a violent paroxysm of rage, arrested his 
attention. He still 


rush into the room if he heard anything further; 


stood to listen, intending to 
but he had seareely made the resolution before a vio- 
lent seream thrilled through his ear, and his moth- 
er, covered with bleed, rushed past hin and down 
the stairs, before he could stop her, er make her 
sensible that he was still near to assist and protect 
her. As quickly as his trembling limbs would 
allow him, he followed her down the dark stair-case : 
but she had alre ady reached the street, and had 
sunk upon the ground exhausted with loss of blood. 
Several people had collects d around her, aid it was 
a wound in her 


discovered that sli had reeeived 


neck, apparently from a knife. A surgeon came, 


yee 
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who, at sight of Denzil’s well-filled purse, offered 
to have the unfortunate woman conveyed to his 
own house, where she would mect with every atten- 
As 


soon as she was able to speak, Denzil begged her 


tion which her critical situation demanded, 


to promise never to hold any more intercourse with 
her father. 

“1 will not, as I hope for salvation ; [ will not!” 
cried she, eagerly catching his hand and pressing 
it to her lips. 

“ Then you are henceforward wholly my care,” 
he exclaimed, affectionately returning her salute. 

The surgeon at this moment entered tlie reom, 
and his looks unequivocally expressed his surprise ; 
He 


felt, indeed, none was due to a person who acted 


but Denzil offered no apology or explanation. 


only from the impulses of self-interest, and he 
therefore lefthim to draw what inferences he thought 
proper from what he had witnessed. 


On his way home Denzil heard raised voices in : 


the street, and soon after saw Ned leading along 
Tyrrel, and swearing vengeznce against him if he 
did not immediately show him where his master 
was. ‘The joy of Ned, at secing his master safe 
and sound, was unbounded. After severcly reprov- 
ing ‘Tyrrel for his late brutal behavior, Denzil 
agreed to meet him on the next day at the place 
where he had met Delaney and Denzil previously. 

It was considerably past midnight when Denzil 
and his servant reached home. ‘T’o his great  sur- 
prise, however, no one except the porter of the 
hotel, was upto receive hin; and on inquiry, he 
learned that the family had retired to bed, at their 
usual hour, without any direction having been 
given respecting him,or any anxiety expressed to be 
informed of his return. 

In the morning, Denzil was first at the breakfast 
table, and in considerable anxiety, he awaited the 
appearance of his friends, 

At length, Mr. Levison entercd the room alone : 
but, instead of expressing either. pleasure or sur- 


prise at seeing him, he replied to Denzil’s salutation 


with formality and coldness, and seating himsclf 


at the table, contrary to his usual customs, com- 
Denzil 
Jnvoluntarily his eyes were 


cither Miss 


not, and at 


menced taking his breaktust. vas aston- 
ished and confounded. 
turned to the door, expecting to sce 
Levison or Fanny, but they came 
length he ventured to inquire whether the y were 
well. 

“ Yes, sir, perfectly well,” was Mr. Levison’s 
laconic reply. 
if 


he reflected that, in so doing, he was tacitly ac- 


Denzil, for some moments, remained silent: br 
knowledging the justice of that resentment, which, 
it was plain dictated Mr. Levison’s extraordinary 
reserye, and he therefore resolved to demand, at 
onee, an explanation. 

* What have I done, 
* to occasion this change towards me, since yes- 
The 


been unexpectedly and unavoidably detained last 


my dear sir,” he observed, 


terday? mere circumstance of my having 


night, to an hour inconsistent with your regular 


its, is not 








hal 


«“ J] do not wish to interfere in any degree with 


your engagements, Mr. Montgomery,” interrupted 


! 


Mr. Levison, with asswiecd indifference: “ you 


isht to 


terfere, either with your hours, or the way in which 


are your own master—and IL have nor in- 
you may please to dispose of them ; but, though I 
must not dictate to you, you must allow nie to be 


the best judge of my own family affairs. 1 do 


RURAL 


not choose the female part of my family should 
associate with improper company.” 
bh) 


“Improper company !” repeated Denzil, blushing 


with surprise and vexation. “ Do you mean sir, to 
say that Lam improper company !” 

* I po mean to say that any young man, pos- 
sessing such effrontery as to leave this house the 
moment he rises from a bed of sickness, to repair to 
a scene of vice and debauchery, and can return at 
morning light to a peaceful and regular family, 
must be improper company for modest females.” 

* That is not my situation, sir,” returned Denzil, 
with firmness, “ I left this house for no such pur- 
pose—nor did I pass my time in any such manner.” 

** Will you look me in the face, and say that you 
did net drive from here directly to a house—the 
noted resort of 7 





** T ain not prepared to enter into any explanation 
of where I went last night, sir,” interrupted Denzil, 
* but I again explicitly and solemnly deny that I 
either went or remained for any purpose of which I 
have reason to be ashamed.” 

** T will tell you what it is, Mr. Denzil Mont- 
gomery,” observed Mr. Levison: “ I have ever 
acted towards you ina manner to deserve your 
confidence; and I consider myself treated with 
great disrespect, in the mystery you have chosen 
to assume towards me. We cannot live together 
on such terms: but there are other matters in your 
conduct with which I am dissatisfied.” 

“Tam willing to give you every satisfaction, 
sir, im my power; it is as much my inclination as 
uy duty so to do,” replied Denzil, in a submissive 
tone. “ Inform ime then, what part of my conduct 
displeases you, and ! will, if possible, remove the 
0 


Cuuse 


complaint.” 
* Excuse me, sir,” returned Mr. Levison, with 
emotion, * you must have been sensible, Lam sure, 
that when I so far yielded my own feelings to your 
lappimess, as to bring Fanny Levison here, L ex- 
pected | vratitude 


I did not 


with conte pt or contuin ly, or that 


woportionate and jey on your 


part. 


| expect th it sie Was to bye treats d 


you would 


preter, to her socicty, thatof an abandoned woman, 


or that —— 


* You ure mistaken, sir—indeed you are mis- 


taken!” exclaimed Denzil, with great 


agitation. 


* 1 have never treated Fanny with contempt— 


she is dearerto me than my ownexistenee, but —- 


* Bat what, sir Why do you not proceed ?” 


interrupted Mr. Levison, in a stern tone. 
* You ure undoubtedly aware, sir, that Tam 
now periectly aequainted with the unhappy cir- 


cumstances connected with my birth and Fan- 


” 


hy s— 


* Quit the room, sir! 





instantly quit this room,” 
vociferated Mr. Levison, start ng up from his seat. 
— Len pre 


and ungrateful villian, lest L forget ——— 


ve me, this mstant—lIeave me, sumptuous 


Miss Rachel rushed into the reom—* Brother, 


dear brother—Denzi!, for heaven's sake. what have 


you done? What have you s i 

Denzil was about t pe tk, but the violence of 
Miss Rachel's pathetic entreaties that he would 
leave the room, et length prevailed, and relnetantly 


he retreated into the adjoming apartment determin- 


ed to wait the success of Miss Rachel's endeavors 
to calm her brother's passion. One hour, however, 
elapsed witheut his beimg summoned as he expected. 
His first emotion had been orrow, at having 


excited such feclings in the bosom of one whom he 


the he reflected, 


so sincercly re Spe ected: but 


mare 


REPOSITORY. 


the more unreasonable did itappearthat Mr. Levison 
should give way to such violence, upon a subject 
on which he certainly was much less interested 
than Denzil himself. 

* [If itis painful for him to recollect those unhappy 
circumstances,” he exclaimed, “ how much more 
reason have [to feel them! Yes, he is unreasonable, 
unjust! he is more; for his conduct is absurd, and 
irreconcilable with common sense !” 

Finding that no message came from Mr. Levison, 
he rang for Ned, being determined no longer to 
delay his visit to his mother. ‘The first sight of 
the countenance of his servant told him that some- 
thing extraordinary had oceurred, and he instantly 
demanded what it was. 

* Nothing has happened to me, sir,” replied Ned, 
promptly ; * but I am struck allofa heap, as I 
to think that my 
ladies are going off at a moment’s notice and we are 
to be left behind.” 

“ And are they going back to England ” de- 


may say, old master and the 


manded Denzil in astonishment. 

“ T can’t make that out,” returned Ned, “ nor I 
don’t think they'll let us know, if they ean help it 
any way—for Sarah says that Miss Fonny don't 
know even if Miss Rachel does, and she arn’t sure 
of that. 


and Miss Rachel, though she is so busy in packing 


But Miss Fanny is erying her eyes out, 


up that she has searecly time to breathe, seems to 
be in terrible trouble and anxiety.” 

Denzil remained for some moments, totally lost 
in astonishment and perplexity. 

“ Surely—surely,” he exelaimed, “ there must 
he some mystery in this, that [do not comprehend ! 
It can never be that my simple allusion to cireum- 
stances which I ought long since to have been ac- 
quainted with, has given rise to this violent resent- 
ment.” 

When bk nzil 
the su 
hh 


reached the house in which his 


mother lay. roon met hin at the door with 


a most favor report of his patient: and Denzil 


was himself astontshed to 


better, that hi 


ce the change, for the 
He 


acquainted her with the cireumstanees which had 


} ! ! 
id taken p 


ree in her appearance . 
resulted in the expected departure of Mr. Levison 


from Paris, which gave her uneasiness on his ae- 


count: but Denzil assured her that the whole arose 
from some misconception on the part of Mr. Levi- 
son, Which would, probably be explained. 

“Tt 


when Denzil reached the hotel, on his return from 


was near Mr. Levison’s usual dinner hour 
his morning’s visit; and as he passed the room- 
door in which they were accustomed to take that 
meal, he ventured to look in, in the hope that the 
preparations for it would announce that the former 
had changed, or, at least, delayed his hasty purpose ! 
all there was empty and desolate. He paused at 
the drawing-room to listen—but no sound pro- 


eceded from thenee, and he opened the door. ‘That, 


too, Was vacant. and as he stood wondering, his 
ervant Ned entered behind him. 

“They are all gone, sir—bag and baggage !” 
he exclaimed, * and where, nobody ean tell: for 


even the postillions did not know which road they 
were to take, when they mounted their horses.” 


Denzil reecived this information with more of 


sorrow than astonishment. Slowly he walked from 


room to room, in hopes of discovering some memo- 


rial to show that they still regarded him with kind- 


ly feelings ; but he was di tppomnte d: they had 
left nothing. 
* And Fanny he ejaculated, “ with all her 
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aed 
grief and regret, it seems, thought proper to adopt 
Her father, 
Can it be possible that she still con- 


the resentful feelings of her father. 
did I say?” 


? 


siders him as her father ?” that she is still deceived 





as | was 

A thousand strange surmises darted into his 
mind. 

Was it possible, after all, that his mother was 
deceived, and that Fanny was not his sister ? 
Could that account for Mr. Levison’s conduct at 
the mention of her birth? ‘ Good heavens !” he 
exclaimed, “ and if this should be really the truth— 
if it should prove that we do not owe our origin to 
the same parents—how have I blindly thrown away 


my happiness, at the very moment it was in my . 


power to secure it.” 

He now desired to discover the road they had 
taken, in order to demand an explanation of the 
mystery. ‘ Yes,” he exclaimed, * even if 1 were 
forbidden ever to hope that I could become her hus- 
band, it would be happiness to know that I dare to 
love her—that [ might in secret worship her image, 
and dwell on the remembrance of those happy 
hours, in which we vowed eternal fidelity to each 
other, without guilt and without remorse !” 

Vain, however, were all his efforts. Every one 
around him seemed bound by some spell to frustrate 
his inquiries, and the evening arrived without his 
having gained the slightest clue to the road they 


had taken. 
[To be Continued.] 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
For the Rural Repository. 


A LOOK INTO ‘THE GRAVE. 
Wiru trembling step I approach the grave, and 





with downeast eyes look into its dreary abode. 
The 


venerable sage, whose * head was silvered o'er with 


There lie the learned as well as the illiterate. 


age,” and the orator to whose cloquence nations 
have listened with profound admiration, take up 
their dwelling here, while kings and princes, earthly 
potentates and warlike chiefs make it their common 
bed. ‘The infant, too, with the tear half fallen from 
its lovely cheek, and the mighty conqueror, who 
once with his steel-clad millions thundered over the 
ficld of battle, have their habitation in the tomb. 
The sacred bard, whose numbers flowed as sweetly 
as the gentle zephyrs, and the holy prophet who 
foretold the Messiah’s advent, are sleeping with 
their fathers, while historians who recorded their 
Yes, all 


the various tribes of the earth make this their com- 


transactions are numbered with the dead. 


mon home. A death-like stillness reigns within 
the gloomy cavern, and ghostly apparitions seem 
to haunt the dreary mansion. 

Terrified and astonished, I shrink from the mel- 
ancholy sight ; but lo, as I am about to leave the 
vaults of death, I hear a voice from within, which 
calls me away to my destiny, and bids me prepare 
to meet my God. The cold chills of death begin to 
gather thick around me, my sun is already sinking 
below the horizon, the hopes of lle are fled, and my 
soul shudders at the darkness which surrounds me. 

Farewell then, O carth, with all thy gaudy toys, 
for I must leave you; fare well, my beloved home, 
the place of my birth and my childhood ; farewell, 
ye fields and flowery lawns—my imnocent delights 3 
farewe ll, my dearest fre nds, to whom [ feel bound 
by the strongest earthly tics—farewell, I say, for I 
But where am J 


must shortly be gone. to go?’ 


and silent grave. Through yonder ‘ dark valley 


and shadows” I must pass, without a single star to 


gleam upon the dreary darkness, or a light to guide | 


me through the shades of death. 
But stop! 
pect. 


The grave assumes a different as- 


once more into the vaulted sepulechre where I must 
shortly lie. From whence proceeds that brilliant 
light that now illuminates the mansion of the dead ? 
What angel form is that which sits upon the sep- 
ulchre?) Why is Hope written in such glowing 
What mighty 
conqueror has prevailed, to loose the potent seals, 


ing characters on the coffin-lid? 


and break the bonds of death asunder? It 
day-star from on high that dispels the darkness of 
the graye, and brightens with its cheering rays, the 
The 


angel of God visits that silent abode, to tell us the 


charnel-house, where rests the quiet dead. 


Savior has risen, and that we have a glorious hope, 
full of immortality, which looks beyond the grave. 
* The Lion of the tribe of Judah has prevailed, to 
loose the ‘ sacred seals, and break the bonds of 
death.” 

And shall I now fear to take up my abode with 
the slumberers of the tomb? O no, for my Savior 
has been there. 
deposit for mortal clay, where we may rest until 
awakened by the trump of God. ‘The mighty 
Counsellor, the Prince of Peace, has consented to 
bear our burdens, and to accompany us through 
Lo, he ascends from earth, and 
* Lift up 
our heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye 


the vale of death. 
a voice is heard to echo through the skies : 
y 


everlasting doors, and the King of Glory shall 
come in.” 

Begone then, vain world, with all thy glittering 
toys; I do nothesitate to leave you. Farewell, sweet 
home, with all thy endearments; I am hastening 
to a home where | shall delight to dwell forever. 
Adieu, ye scenes of innocent delight, and ye friends 
of my youth; T leave you to join Him whom my 
soul loves. [ will go at His command, for He bids 
me rise, and although iy mortal frame shall cor- 
ruptand waste away, yet my spirit shall soaron high, 
and join the heavenly choir. 

i ” a * * * ” * 

The world recedes from my vision, the grave 

closes in upon me, eternity opens to ny view, and 


I enter a state of immortal existence. IRENE. 
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HANDEL. 

Geronce Freperic Hanne, the son of an emi- 
nent physician, was born, in 1684, at Halle, in 
Saxony. lis father intended him for the law, but 
as nothing could overcome the musical bent of the 
youthful Handel's mind, he reluctantly consented 
to his being instructed in music. His first master 


was Zachau, an organist, and he began to compose 


Let me draw a little nearer still, and look } 


is the : 


He has made the grave a safe « 


in the ninth year of his age. After having strug- 


gled through considerable difficulties, but still kept 
rising in reputation, he visited Italy in 1708; re- 
mained there, much admired, during two years ; 
and then returned to Germany, and entered into 
the service of the elector of Hanover, who was 
afterwards George 1. The accession of that prince 
to the British throne fixed Handel in England. In 
1720 he was placed at the head of the Italian opera ; 
but this event, which scemed to promise fame and 


riches, ended in such severe loss that his liberty 


was often endangered by angry creditors. After 
twenty years of vexation and unavailing efforts, he 
bade a a final adieu to the opera. His Oratorios, 
however, saved him from ruin, and he ultimately 
accumulated a second fortune, of no despicable 
magnitude. Eight years previous to his death, he 
was wholly deprived of sight; and it was an 
affecting circumstance to see him led to the organ, 
and hear him perform his own pathetic composition 
of * ‘Total eclipse, without all hope of day,” from 
the Samson Agonistes of that immortal bard who 
may be considered as the Handel of pocts. ‘This 
in many respects matchless composer died April 
13, 1758. 





GEORGE CLY MER. 

GeorGce CLymer was born in the city of Phila- 
delphia, in 1739. 
in England, and became connected by marriage 
with a lady of Philadelphia. 


His fatheremigrated from Bristol, 


Young Clymer was 
left an orphan at the age of seven years, and after 
the completion of his studies he entered the count- 
ing-house of his maternal uncle. At a subsequent 
period, he established himself in business, in con- 
nection with Mr. Robert Ritchie, and afterwards 
with a father and son of the name of Meredith, a 
daughter of the former of whom he married. 
Although engaged in mercantile pursuits for 
many years, Mr. Clymer was never warmly at- 
tached to them, but devoted a great part of his 
time to literature and the study of the fine arts. 
He became also well versed in the principles of law, 
history, and polities, and imbibed an early detesta- 
When all 
hopes of conciliation with the parent country had 


tion of arbitrary rule and oppression. 


failed, he was one of the foremost to adopt measures 
He aces pte d 


a captain’s commission in a company of volunteers, 


necessary fora successful opposition. 


raised for the defence of the province, and vigorously 
opposed, in 1773, the sale of tea, which tended in- 
directly to levy a tax upon the Americans, without 
their consent. He was appointed chairman of a 
committee to wait upon the consignees of the offen- 
The 


consequence was, that not a single pound of tea 


sive article, and request them not to sell it. 


was offered for sale in Philadelphia. 


In 1775, Mr. Clymer was chosen a member of 


the council of safety, and one of the first continental 
treasurers. On the 20th of July, of the following 
year, he was clected a member of the Continental 
Congress. "Though not present when the vote was 
taken in relation to a declaration of independence, 
he had the honor of affixing his signature to that 
instrument in the following month. In December, 
Congress, finding it nec« ssary to adjourn to Balti- 
more, in consequence of the advance of the British 
army towards Philadelphia, left Mr. Clymer, Robert 
Morris, and George Walton, a committee to tran- 
sact such business as remaimed unfinished, in that 
city. In 1777, Mr. Clymer was again a member 


of Congress; and lus labors during that session 
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being extremely arduous, he was obliged to retire 
for a season, to repair his health. In the autumn 
of the same year, his family, which then resided in 
the county of Chester, suffered severely from an 
attack of the British; escaping only, with the 
sacrifice of considerable property. 
then in Philadelphia. 
in that place, they sought out his place of residence, 


Mr. Clymer was 
On the arrival of the enemy 


and were only diverted from razing it to the gound, 
by learning that it did not belong to him. 
the same year, he was sent, in conjunction with 
others. to Pittsburg, to enlist warriors from the 
Shawnese and Delaware tribes of Indians, on the 
side of the United States. 
burg, he narrowly escaped death from the toma- 


While residing at Pitts- 


hawk, by accidentally turning from a road, where 
he afterwards learned a party of hostile savages 
lay encamped. 

On the occasion of the establishment of a bank 
by Robert Morris and other patriotic citizens of 
Philadelphia, for the purpose of relieving the army, 
Mr. Clymer, who gave his active support to the 
measure, was chosen director of the institution. 
He was again elected to Congress in 1780, and 
for two years was a laborious member of that body. 
In 1782, he removed with his family to Princeton, 
(N. J.) but in 1784, he was summoned by the citi- 
zens of his native State, to take a part in their 
General Assembly. He afterwards represented 
Pennsylvania in Congress for two years ; when 
declining a re-clection, he closed his long and able 
legislative carreer. 

In 1791, Congress passed a bill imposing a duty 
on spirits distilled in the United States. ‘To the 
southern and western part of the country, this 
measure proved very offensive. Mr. Clymer was 
placed at the head of the excise department in the 
State of Pennsylvania ; but he was soon induced to 
In 1796, he 
appointed, with Colonel Hawkins and Colonel 


resign the disagreeable office. was 
Pickens, to negotiate a treaty with the Cherokee 
and Creek Indians, in Georgia. He sailed for 
Savannah, accompanied by his wile. ‘The voyage 
proved extremely unpleasant and perilous; but 
having completed the business of the mission, they 
returned to Philadelphia. Mr. Clymer was aiter- 
wards called to preside over the Philadelphia Bank, 


He held 


offices till the period of his death, which took place 


and the Acadamy of Fine Arts. these 
on the 23d of January, 1813, in the seventy-fourth 
year of hisage. He was ofa studious and contem. 
plative cast of mind, and cager to promote every 


His 


intellect was strong and cultivated, his character 


scheme for the improvement of his country. 


amiable and pure, and his integrity inviolable. He 
was singularly punctual in the discharge of his 
duties, and was a man of extensive information and 
the smallest pretensions. 
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REPUTATION. 

To acquire a good reputation, should be the study 
of every young man. He is surrounded by those 
who, notwithstanding their seeming indifference to 
his course and principles, watch the bent of his 
If he 


deviates from a virtuous life—if he associates with 


inclinations and mark every step he takes. 


the profligate—if he disregards his word—it places 
his character in a doubtful light, and those who 
would be ready to render him assistance, withhold 


their influence and never speak a word in his favor. 
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acquire a good moral character, and never do an 
act that will bring the least stain upon their fair 
names—more especially if they are dependant upon 
others for support. ‘The reason why so few succeed 
in business and stand high in the estimation of the 
public is, they feel too independent of others, and 
pursue courses at variance with strict integrity, 
as if no one had a right to question their conduct. 
They are headstrong and care not for the opinions 
of those who are old and experienced, and thereby 
lose their reputation, which should be as dear to 
them as life, and which, as the poct says, “ is the 
immediate jewel of their souls.” 

Young men, if you are about commencing busi- 
ness for yourselves, be extremely careful how you 
conduct. In all your dealings let honesty and in- 
tegrity characterize you. If you are tempted by 
golden prospects to break your sacred word—if 
wealth is held out before you, as an inducement to 
bring a blight upon your reputation, for the world 
do not yield. If you once break over the barries 
of honesty, your downward course will be certain 
and rapid. 


The first deviation from truth paves 


the way for future ruin. For all the gold in Chris- 
tendom, do not swerve from duty—for your right 
hand do not deceive and injure another—for your 
life, do no sear your conscience and be pointed out 
as one in whom none can confide—whom none can 
trust. 

If you look over the past histories of those who 
have fallen into sin and disgraced their names— 
who are now miserable tools, despised by all who 
know them—you will find with seareely an excep- 
tion, that their ruin was commenced by being too 
Wealth was 


acquire property was comparatively easy. 


greedy of gain. before them, and to 
A little 
deception—a few untruths—and their object would 
be accomplished. Without reflecting, that if they 
failed it would be their utter ruin, they yielded to 
the temptation. Success it may be, crowned their 
efforts at first, which only made them more anxious 
to persevere in the wrong path, till at last they ven- 
tured far, far beyond what they had ever antici- 
pated, and were lost—lost to themselves, their fam- 
ilies and to the world. 

Young man, beware how you forget your duty 
and lightly esteem your reputation. Let nothing 
seduce your virtue—nothing de prive you ol those 
conscientious scruples that now prompt you to a 
course of integrity and virtue. Let it be your aim, 
not so much to acquire property as to secure a good 
name—a noble reputation—so that all men can 
With such an end 
in view, should misfortune frown upon you, friends 


confide in you and trust you. 


will fly to your assistance, who have watched your 
progress, and exert themsclyes to the utmost to pro- 
mote your we lfare. A man of integrity is never m 
want of friends for any length of time. He will be 
assisted, sustained andencouraged. Remember this 
ihen, ye who are on the threshold of life—who have 
just started in a career of business—and while you 
choose to be governed by virtuous principles and 
eschew all evil designs—all unholy courses—you 
will flourish in what you undertake—be respected 
and beloved, and secure a name that will be above 


all praise. 


THE STRAIGHT WAY TO HEAVEN 
AN itinerant preacher of more zeal than discretion, 
was in the habit of accosting those he met in his 


walks, and inquiring into their spiritual welfare. 





country fellow driving a eart loaded with corn. 
he to the 
* Yes sir,” was the imstant reply. 


** Do you believe in God, sir?” said 
countryman. 
* Do you read your bible, pray to your Maker, and 
attend divine worship regularly !” and this string 
of questions was also answered in the affirmative. 
* Goon your way rejoicing my lad,” continued he, 
Clodpole 
flourished his whip, and drove on much delighted, 
Another 


person came up by this time, and he also was interro- 


** you are in the high way to heaven.” 
no doubt, with the agreeable inteingence. 


gated with an unceremonious * Do you believe in 


”? 


God, sir ! * What have you to do, sir with what I 


believe ” replied the person accosted, with a look 


of surprise. * You are in the gall of bitterness and 
bond of iniquity,” cried the offended preacher : 
* Look at that poor lad ahead, whistling and 
driving his cart—Ae is on the straight way to 
heaven.” * It may be so,” replied the honest far- 
mer, “ but to my certain knowledge, if he’s going 
there, he’s going with acart-load of stolen corn !” 
English paper. 
ANECDOTE FOR THE JUNIOR 'TER'TO- 
TALLERS. 


Joun what are you doing with that cat ? 


pray let 
her alone,” said Mrs. Sands to her little boy ; ** let 
her alone L bid you.” 


* Taimt hurting her ma; know we've all 


signed the pledge but her, and [Pm going to have 


you 


her sign her name too, so she shall be a tee-totaller 
too, that’s all,” said the little fellow, as he kept tug- 
ging away to get pussy’s fore paw. 
Mrs. Sands now resolved to let him alone, and 
see iow he would sueceed, so she stifled her laugh- 
ter and watched him, as he grasped her paw, and 
placing an old stunip ol between her 


a pen tocs, 


some lneroglyphies on an old c¢ py ot a 


scrawled 
pledge before the eat could free herself. 
* There ma, the cat's signed the pledge, now 


we're all tee-totallers.” said the delighted boy, as 
he pursued the new member in the hall whither she 
had retreated. ‘This incident was nearly forgotten, 
until a few days past, Mrs. Sands saw John chase 
the cat out of the street, through the hall and back 
into the yard, striking her with a stick whenever he 
came migh enough. Mrs. Sands was greatly as- 


tonished at this, and calling him in gave lim a 
reprnnand, with a hint that she would by and by 
him as he served the eat, 


serve concluding with— 
* What did you whip her so hard for, you naughty 
ehild ?” 


I saw 


* Oh ma! ma! she deserved whipping ; 


her come out out of Deacon Alden’s rum 
shop ; [saw her come out ma, and you know ma 
she signed the pledge the other day.” 

It is hoped that two footed tee-totallers will pro. 


fit by this, and not run such risks as John’s cat did. 
THE COAL MERCHANT. 

* Jenny, my throw 

basket of the 


son, just into the load of 


pine coal a best maple, bireh and 
elder, ond seatter it about well ; it needs something 


Now 


** Have some coal to-day, marm ?” 


to make a jingle. Ill start for market.” 


* What sort have you, sir?” 


* As nice of the kind as you ever saw the best 
part of it maple, birch and elder, with a pine stick 
here and there.” 

* We'll have a dozen bushels.” 

The bin is filled, the dollar paid, and the mer- 


chant drives on to the 


Soom us) the 


next door. 


a 
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dust subsides, the bin is visited, and the quality 
discovered. The master smutty nose 1s sent for ; 
he comes back, and coolly looks upon the bin. 

* Now, sir, | want you take this pine coal and 
those brand-ends back, and give me my dollar, or L 
will let the neighbors know what a cheat you are.” 

* A cheat! Why, good woman, I never heard 
such a charge before in all my born days. I told 
you just what the coal was before you bought it.” 

“ Did you not say that the greatest part of it 
was from hard wood ?” 





+] 


** No, marm, I said the best part—and so it is.’ 

** You did not tell me that it was half brand-ends.” 

** Good woman, I told you there was a pine stick 
here and there, and you see them here and there—if 
they had been burnt, we should have called it pine 
coal. No, no, marm, you do us great injustice to 
say that we coal merchants cheat. 
tricks in alltrades but ours. (Good morning, marm.” 

ANECDOTE. 

A Criereyman Farmer in New England had 
two things to do at once: rye to thresh out, and a 
sermon to write. ‘To accomplish both at the same 
time being inconvenient, he hired men to work by 
the day in his barn; while at no great distance 
from them, he wrought in his study. Theology 
and threshing being both together in his head, he 


could not help cheeking the course of his pen now 





and then to listen to the sound of the flail. Imag- 
ine his astonishment and consternation when he 
heard (1 mean the flail) singing very distinetly, but 
in very long metre, “ by-the-day ; by-the-day ;” 
and, after a rest or two, ** by-the-day”—then would 
come along pause, and after it another stave of the 
same song. ‘The parson left his sermon, and bar- 
gained with his laborers by the job. He had not 
time to seat himself by the desk again, before the 
Hail began in Allegro, * By the job, job, job, the 
job, the job, the job, job, job,”"—and the racket in 
the barn forced him to retreat from his study, and 
finish the sermon at a neighboring house. 


A DOLLAR A DAY AND FOUND. 


\ GENTLEMAN who resides in the vicinity of the 





city, and whose early mornings are devoted to the 
culture of a large garden which is attached to his 
house, finding himself somewhat behind hand in 
his horticultural departinent last spring, accosted 
a tidy-looking Lrishman, who was passing one 
morning, with the inquiry if he ** would like a job?” 

* Sure, sir, and it’s that same I’m looking after,” 
said Paddy in a neh bregue, which won upon the 
heart of him by whom he was addressed, and who 
immediately replied, 

* | shall want you four days—what wages do 
you ask for?” 

* Why, sir,” returned the son of Erin, * as I 
livea good bit away from this, and ny going home 
for males will bother me day's work, while an ex- 
ra mouth at yer honor’s kitchen table is nothing at 
all, VU just come for a dollar a day and you shall 
find me.’ 

This was agreed to, and as Pat had his rent to 
pay the next day, and wanted something for the 
childers, the gentleman paid him four dollars on 
the spot, and the work was to be commenced the 
next day. The next day, however, and the next, 
and then the whole four days passed by, and Pat 
Was never seen at the garden or the wate. 

It might have been a month after the occurrence 
above related took place, when the parties meeting 
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former employer, in an angry tone, with— 

* Well, sur, and why did you not come to work 
for me, according to your agreement ?” 

“ Sure, sir,” said Patrick, with a respectful twitch 
at the rim of his well worn hat, “ it’s meself that 
was ready to do my part of the bargain, but yer 
honor’s at fault this time, any how.” 

* And pray, how ?” asked the other. 

* It's yerself, Pll not deny, your honor agreed 
to give me a dollar and FinD Mk.” 


by accident in the strect, Pat was accosted by his | 
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choice articles of miscellaneous literature. It de- 
serves, and we hope receives, a liberal support. 
Price $l, in advance.—We shall be happy to for- 
ward to the Publisher any subscriptions free of ex- 


, pense.— Mayville Sentinel, N. 


‘ wood engraving. 


Rurat Reposirory.—This is the title of a se- 
mi-mouthly journal, published at Hudson, by Wm. 
B. Stoddard, at $1, per year. Each number com- 
prises eight quarto pages, composed chiefly of orig- 
inal tales and poetry, and at least one well-executed 
he Repository has stood the test 


of nineteen years: pretty good evidence that the 


> editor knows how to cater for the public taste. A 
new volume commenced on the 26th of August. Sub- 


“ And did'nt I give you a dollar a day, and pay — 


you beforehand, too?” 
* Thrue for you—yer honor did that same—ye 
did give me the dollar a day, but—didn’t find me!” 


** Find you, you scoundrel! I ransacked every 


street in town; but where were you ie 


There are | 


** Shooting at Muddy Pond woods, yer honor !” 

The gentleman gave Pat a dollar, and told him 
to call at the garden when he wanted work—but to 
be sure to find himself. 


Emrcoyment or Time.—Life may be eked out 
with pleasure, but it must be mainly filled up by 
business ; and he who should persevere in the vain 
attempt to fill up his time with amusements, would 
then find it too late to take up any serious pursuit 
and be compelled to drag out a miserable existence, 
haunted by the ghosts of his defunct pleasures, in 


the shape of ennui, restlessness and melancholy. 


A Posrer.—* Behold the fruits of drunkenness,” 
suid a landlord to an only daughter, whom he 
almost idolized, as he kicked a poor incbriate into 
the street. ‘ Poor fellow! I 
** Let me caution you to beware and 
* Who makes 
the drunkards, father?” ‘The landlord sloped. ‘The 


see,” replied the 
daughter. 


not to get a drunken husband.” 
last question Was a poser. 


A Frencumaw stopping at a tavern, asked for 
Jacob. © ‘There is no such person here,” said the 
landlord. ** “Tis no personne | want, sure, but de 
“QO, 


* Ou 


beer make warm with de pokere,” he replied. 


ho!” exclaimed the host, * that is flip.” 


oul, sare, you vara right,” said the overjoyed 
Frank,” L meant Philip!” 


Opinions of the Press. 


Tue Rurat Reposirory.—We have received 
the first number of the 20th volume of the “Rural 
Repository.” It is beautifully embellished with 
two neat and appropriate engravings, It is neatly 
printed, and filled with choiee articles and published 
seun-monthly, atthe low price of one dollar per an- 
Subseriptions received at this office and 
promptly forwarded.— Findlay Courier, Ohio. 


rhtibi. 


Rurart Reposirrory.—The name of asemi-month- 
ly paper—much anoproved from the old form, in its 
typographical appearance, it cannot be beat. It is 

ublished by W. B. Stoddard, Hudson, N. Y. at the 
ow price of SL, per year.— Weekly Courier, Una- 
di la N \ 

Rerat Reposrrory.—The foregoine is the tith 

| ! ! Limttie bat \ 


\ rary papet published at Hud- 
son, N. Yo at the unusually low rate of five shilling 


oJ roctbtiin. “The Rural Repository ts 

ublished every other Saturday in Quarto form, and 

embellished with numerous engravings. Specimen 

nittubers may be seen at our office, where naines of 

Subseribers willbe received and forwarded. ltonly 

requires a view of the work to ensure subseribe rs. 
Yo Sle pien Courant, W. B. 

Rerat Repostrory.—We are again in the 
socom of this ry pretty sheet, it having been 
s t ne W to ena thi i"! her tore 
' s office The Repository, though it makes 
fewe! ns thans e of is cotemporaries, and 
never boasts of pubirsl ra large amount of matter 

i 1 hit rth tus t 


; scriptions will be received at this office.— Genera 


Courier, N. Y. 

Rurat Repostrory.—We have received the 
third number of the 20th volume of that neat and in- 
teresting semi-monthly paper, the Rural Repository. 
The Repository has again been improved in its ap- 
pearance and the greatest recommendation to public 
favor in its long, successful career, while others of 


‘ far greater pretensions have been numbered among 


the things thatwere. Its beautiful typography with 
its uniform, useful, and interesting reading, needs 
only to be seen and perused, to recommend itself to 
the public. Specimens may be seen at this office.— 
Democratic Reflector, Hamilton, i. 2 

Rerat Repository.—The third number of the 
twentieth volume of this highly esteemed and popu- 
lar semi-monthly paper is now before us, richly 
stored with choice and valuable literature. The 
Repository is decidedly the cheapest and best literary 
paper extant, afforded for one dollar per annum in 
advance, Each number contains eight beautifully 
printed pages, quarto Torm.— Washington County 


Post, N.Y. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 

A. S. Rock City, N. Y. $1.00; D. 8. Clockville, N. Y. 
81,00; S. M. Peterboro’, N. ¥. 31,00; P.M. Schuyler’s Lake, 
N. Y. 82.00; P. F. Bloomville, N. Y. $1,00; J. W. Madison, 
N.C. 81.00; J A. W-.St. Louis, Vo. $1,00; W.G.P. Nan- 
tucket, Ms. 81,00; 8. M. M. Sheboygan Falls, Wis. Ter. 
$1.00; G. T. UH. Greenville, N.Y. $1,00; W. D. Chatham 
4Corners, N Y¥.81,00; P.M. Yorkshire, N. Y.83.00, R.C, 
Rondout, N. Y. $5.00; E. W. Uyde Park, Pa. 81.00; P.M. 
Glenn’s Falls, N. Y. 83,00; 8. 'T. C. Wolcott, N. Y. 31,00; 
G. E.F. Valatie N. Y. 81,00; W. E. P. Mechanicsville, 
N.Y. $1.00; J. K. B. Clarence, N.Y. 81,00; M. B. Maren- 
vo, N. Y. $1.00; W. C. W. Centre Lisle, N. Y¥. 31,00 
J. M. C. Finchville, N. ¥. 81,00; 8. A.C. Red Hook, N.Y. 
$1.00; P. M. North Brookfield, N. ¥. $1,00; 8. A. G. Far- 
mington, N.Y. 81,00; M. B.B. Chicago, I. 31,00; T. B. W. 
New Village, N. J. 31,00; C. P. A. Chicago, 1 31,00; P.M. 
Olcou, N. Y. 3.00; P.M. West Burlington, N. ¥. 81,00; 
Ht. F. S. Amity, N. ¥. 81,00; LP. Shultazville, N.Y. 81,00 ; 
H.B. Pottsdam, N. ¥.$4,00; R.C. G. Richtield, N.Y. $3,00 ; 
P. M. Gaines, N. Y. $3,00. 


Married, 

On the Sth inst. by the Rev. Mr. Wescott, Mr. Abram 
M. Haight, to Mi-s Sarah E. Sackett, daughter of Mr. Nor- 
man Sackett all of New Lebanon 

On the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Van Buren, Cornelius 
B. Plass. to Catherine J. Shults, allot Claverack, 

Ov the 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Crawford, Mr. Warren 
Reynolds, of Chatham, to Miss Hannah, daughter of Amos 
Carpenter, of this eity 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Crawford, Mr. Alexander 
Walden of this city, to Miss Mary W. Smith, of New 
Mariboro’, Mass 

At Clinton, Oneida Co. on the Oth inst. by the Rev. Dr. 
Davis, Albert B. Pitch, Esq. of Stockport, Col. Co. to Eve- 
line G. daughter of Mr. Orange Foote, of the former place. 

On Tuesday evening the 1th inst. by the Rev. E. 8. 
Porter. of Chatham, Mr. Josiah Hunt, of Springtield, Mass. 
to Debora M. daughter of Capt. Peter Groat, jr. of the 
town of Ghent. 

On the 2kth ult. by the Rev. J.D. Fonda, Mr. Milo Mar- 
shall, to Miss Panny Suyder. 

Also, by the same, on the Lith inst. Mr. Henry 8. Milham 
to Miss Cornelia M. Van Deusen 

At Spencertown, on the 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Wood 
bridge, Mr. Sebastian Pultz, of Mellenville, to Miss Sophia 
L. Bemiss, of the former place 

At Austertitz, Oct. Ith by the Rev. Mr. Woodbridge, 
Mr. George Van Deusen, of Chatham, to Miss Diantha M 
daughter of Aaron Blinn, Esq. of the former place. 


Hier, 

In this city, on the Sth inst. Robert W. Hallenbeck, in 
his Zist year 

On the Sth inst. Susan W. Griswold, in ber 2!st year. 

On the 7th inst. Abraham Brando, aged 27 years 

At Clermont. on the 4th inst. George C Beekman, Esq. 
of the ecitv of New York 

At New-Lebanon, on the 10th inst. Gale Bigelow, aged 
7H years 

At Claverack, on the Mth inst. Jane Miller, widow of 
the late Stephen Miller, Esq. in the 85th vear of her age 

At Cincinnati, on the 10th inst. Sarah, wife of Bellamy 
Storer, Esq. and daughterof the bate Ebenezer Comstock, 
of this city, aged 2Y years 
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Select Poetry. 


TO MISS E B 


The Southern Messenger for October, contains two short 
poems from the pen of the venerable John Quincy Adams, 
written for young ladies, published by permission, and 
both bearing date the same day. 


Ou, wherefore, Lady, was my lot 
Cast, from thy own, so far? 

Why, by kind fortune, live we not 
Beneath one blessed star ? 

For, had thy thread of life and mine, 
But side by side been spun, 

My heart had panted to entwine 
The tissue into one. 





And why should Time conspire 
To sever us in twain? 
And wherefore have I run my race, 
And cannot start again? 
Thy thread how long! how short is mine! 
Mine spent—thine scarce begun; 
Alas! we never can entwine 
The tissue into one. 


But take my blessings on thy name: 
The blessings of a sire, 

Not from a lover’s furnace flame— 
*Tis from a holier fire : 

A thread unseen beside of thine 
By fairy forms are spun— 

And holier hands shall soon entwine 
The tissue into one. 


THE LAW OF THE LIPS. 


Speak kindly to thy fellow man, 
Lest he should die, while yet 
Thy bitter accent wring his heart, 
And make his pale cheek wet. 


Speak tenderly to him, for he 
Hath many toils to bear; 
And he is weak, and often sighs, 


As thou dost, under care. 


Speak lovingly to him; he is 
A brother of thine own; 

He well may claim thy sympathies, 
Who's bone of thy own bone. 


Speak meekly to him: he may be 
A holier man than thou 
And fitting it may be for thee 


To him with reverence bow. 


Speak faithfully to him; thy word 
May touch him deep within, 

And save his erring soul from death, 
And cover o’er his sin. 


THE JEWISH PILGRIM AT JERUSALEM. 

Are these the ancient, holy hills, 
Where angels walked of old? 

Is this the land our story fills 
With glory not yet cold? 

For I have passed through many a shrine, 
O’er many a land and sea, 

But still, oh! promised Palestine, 


My dreams have been of thee. 


I see thy mountain cedars green, 
Thy v illeys fresh and fais 
With summers bright as they have been 
W he lh Is: i 


Though o'er thee sword and time have passed, 


I's home was there 


And cross and crescent shone, 
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And heavily the chain hath pressed, 
Yet still thou art our own: 


Thine are the wandering race that go 
Unblessed through every land, 

Whose blood hath stained the polar snow, 
And quenched the desert sand! 

And thine the homeless hearts that turn 
From all earth’s shrines to thee, 

With their lone faith for ages borne 


In sleepless memory. 


For thrones are fallen and nations gone 
Before the march of time, 

And where the ocean rolled alone 
Are forests in their prime; 

Since Gentile ploughshare marred the brow 
Of Zion’s holy hill— 

Where are the Roman eagles now ? 
Yet Judah wanders still. 


And hath she wandered thus in vain 
A pilgrim of the past ? 

No! long deferred her hope las been, 
But it shall come at last; 

For in her wastes a voice I hear, 
As from some prophet’s urn, 

It bids the nations build not there, 
For Jacob shall return. 


Oh! lost and loved Jerusalem! 
Thy pilgrim may uot stay 

To see the glad earth's harvest home 
In thy redeeming day ; 

And now resigned in faith and trust, 
I seek a naineless tomb; 

At least beneath thy hallowed dust— 


Oh! give the wanderer room! 


THE YOUNG BRIDE. 
BY MISS M. H. RAND. 

Sue is gone—-she is gone--the sad bridal is o'er, 

And the face of our loved one shall glad us no more. 

She has left the dear haunts of her childhood forever, 

A new tie is formed, and all others must sever. 

She is gone to the home of a stranger to dwell, 

We have loved her too fondly—will he love as well ? 

Can he ever repay her for all she has left, 

The hearts she has sorrowed—the ties she has reft? 

Their place in her heart can he ever supply, 

And the charms of the past, in her memory defy? 

New friends will surround her, and kindness will 
come 

To her sorrowing heart, like a vision of home; 

Jutthey never can love her so dearly as we— 

Like the friends of her childhood they never can be. 

Yet she will be happy for one will be there 

Who will watch o’er her path with the tenderest 
care; 

She will not regret it, though sadly awhile 

She will mourn for her mother’s sweet counsel and 
smile. 

Although for a time her fond faney will roam, 

And her heart will be pining from home. 

Yet these visions will fade, and no Jonger alone, 

She wiil share the affections once wholly our own. 

With new faces, new kindred, new friends, she will 
find 

A love as enduring—a feeling as kind; 

And in her new home she wil! cease to recret 

The joys of the past; yet she ntay not forget! 

They will linger around her, and then ’twill be sweet 

To think on the time when again we 

My sister 


shall meet. 


my loved one— I dare not r pine 


Yet thy heart’sdearest joys bring but 


rwrow tomuine. 
na all ble nes from 


Farewell! oh farewell! 


Heaven 


Both now and hereafter be unto ee 

And mayst thou be ha; ny: no tenr of reerret 

. . \ vat 
Forthe joysof remembrance willclinground thee yet 
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Be happy, dear sister, while we must still mourn 

That one link has been severed, one heart has been 
torn 

From the dear household circle so firmly united 

That circle, I fear, by the stroke has been blighted. 

No more in its precincts thy footsteps will fall— 

We have lost thee, the dearest, the best of us all! 


A TRUE FRIEND. 
Is he my friend who tells me so, 
Perhaps some private end to gain! 
Whose heart, just likea gem of snow, 


But sparkles in its frosty reign ? 


Tis he who makes no loud pretence, 
But, like the silent dews of heaven, 
Can blessings all unasked dispense, 


In noiseless acts of kindness given. 


’Tis he who, through life’s chequered ways, 
When sun bright scenes or clouds appear, 
With warm affection still displays 


A heart unchanged, a soul sincere. 





Ir A Good Chance fu 4 
& 3" Those who have already sent $1,090, $3,00 or $5,00, 
can have Three Copies for 32,00 more; those who have 
sent $7,00, can have Five Copies for 33,00 more, and after 
they bave sent $10.00, they cau have Twe Copies for $1,00. 
We would request all our Agents to endeavor to have 
Subscribers commence with the beginning of the Volume, 
as we have plenty of Numbers from the commencement, 
August 26, 1543,) and we think it will be to their advantage 
as well as our own for (hem to commence at the begining 
of the volume, and have it Complete, instead of two parts 
which will not answer so well to bind. 





Or THE 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Volume 20th, Commencing August 26, 1843. 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
Price only Si per annum. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Iistorical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &e. The first Number of the 
Twenticth Volume of the Rurat Rerostrory will be 
issued on Saturday, the 26th of August, leds 

The character and design of the Rural Repository being 
generally known, as ithas been published nineteen years, 
and reeeived a widely extended share of publie patronage, 
and highly recommended by a large portion of our cotem 
poraries of the press, and as it must be acknowledged to be 
one of the cheapest journals extant, the publisher deems it 
unnecessary in his proposals for publishing another volume 
to say more than that it will be conducted upon the same 
plan, though somewhat improved, and at the same low 
rate, that he has reason to believe has heretofore given 
satisfaction to itsnumerous patrons. Inshort, allthatecan 
serve to instruct and amuse, all thatis calculated either to 
enlighten the understanding, or to improve the heart, is 


eagerly and assiduously sought after to adorn the pages of 


this publication. Not anideashall be found in its columns 
which would tend to 
**Give virtne scandal, int 


Or trom the softs 


yed manien steal a te 


GCoOorbeverowrsa 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, inthe Quarto form, every number embel- 
lished with one or more superior wood engraving, contain 
mg twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title 
page and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 
pages. [twill be printed in handsome style, on medium 
paper of asuperior quality, with good type; making, atthe 
end of the year, a neat and tasteful volume containing 
matter equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, which 
will be both amusing and instructive in future years. 

TERMS.—@One Dollar per anium, INVARIABLY IN AD 
vance. Persons remitting us 83,00, free of postage, shall 
receive Four Copies; for 85,00, Seren Copies: for $7.00; 
Ten Copies; for 310,00, Fifteen Copies. We havea few 
copies of the Tith, 2th, 13th, 16th, 17th, th and 19th vol 
umes, and any one sending for the 20th volume, can have as 
many copies of either of the volumes as they Wish, atthe 
same rate. 

icy" Nosubscription received forlessthanone year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year, until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered 
~ 2’ POST MASTERS, are authorized to remit subse rip 
tions for a paper, free of expense 

Names ot subseribers with the amount of Subscription, 
to be sent as soon as possible to the publisher, 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD 
Hiudson, 1Co. NM. Y. 1843 

Pr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 

requested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a 
notice, and receive Subscriptions 
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